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!FUNCTIONAL ISOLATION 
IN EDUCATION 


Any large organization must maintain four dis- 
tinct funetions, and education is no exception. These 
are: policy, planning, research, and operations. 
Over-all policy making is primarily a lay function, 
; that the organization may fit into the social scheme 
of things. It is performed by the board of education 
on the local level and the state legislature represent- 
ing the wider community. Planning is staff work or 
administration largely carried on by the superin- 
tendent’s office. Research is scattered through the 
universities, in schools of education, with much that 
is applicable in the social- and biological-science de- 
partments. These three functions have no purpose 
or meaning without the fourth, operations, that is, 
instruction. 

While these functions are distinct they should not 
separate. The proper relation of each one to each 
of the others might be elaborated, but it is the rela- 
tion of instruetion to each of the others that is of 
present concern. Though the teaching staff, which 
is responsible for, instruetion, should be closely tied 
in with the other supporting groups, in spite of 
journals, yearbooks, conventions, summer sessions, 
and workshops, the problem of functional interrela- 
tionship is far from solved, and comparative isolation 
of each continues. 
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Instruction and policy. As a rule, the only contact 
the teachers have with the board of education is 
through the superintendent. He may be able suc- 
cessfully to interpret the two groups to each other, 
but it is easy to fall under suspicion, and it is still 
easier to neglect items of importance, with the result 
that points of view are misrepresented. 

A wider adoption of co-operative-planning pro- 
cedures could correct this situation—what is known 
in some industries as multiple management. An 
elected council of teachers with rotating membership 
could well participate in the policymaking and recom- 
mendations to the board of education. Similar eoun- 
cils of parents, of pupils, and of nonteaching per- 
sonnel would complete the plan, and, at stated times, 
perhaps twice a year, all councils would meet with 
the board of education for discussion and action on 
matters of concern to all. 

Instruction and planning. The same organization 
would do much to overcome the isolation between the 
superintendent’s office and the teaching staff. As 
things now stand, the superintendent may be so in- 
volved with other duties that he has little time for 
attending to operational details. In some eases, his 
training may have been such that he is actually less 
well-informed and competent than some of the teach- 
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ers whom he seeks to dominate. In others, by reason 
of the pressure of political and economic forces in 
the community, he may feel compelled to support 
educational policies which are directly opposed to 
what his staff may have been trained to carry out; 
for example, in the case of traditional vs. newer-type 
procedures. 

On the instructional side, inadequately trained 
teachers impose too heavy a burden on the inservice- 
training program, or there may be a lack of contin- 
uity between what they learned at school and what 
they are called upon to do on the job. They may 
be distrustful of administration or even antagonistic. 
Likewise, there may be uncertainties as to when di- 
rection should be imposed and when assistance should 
be requested. Thus, from their side also, they may 
be isolated, often having no part in the planning. 

Instruction and research. Members of the teaching 
group are likewise isolated from the theory and 
research out of which operational procedures are 
developed. There are many evidences of this in spite 
of efforts that are made to bridge the gap. Many 
teachers are unable to translate research findings into 


operations. They say, “Oh, that is mere theory,” 


or “That sounds all right, but when you get on the 
job, the best thing you can do is to forget all you 


learned at school.” Such teachers fail to realize that, 
in their work on the job, they are exemplifying some 
educational theory, good or bad, or perhaps two or 
three conflicting theories, and are not perspicacious 
enough to realize that this is the cause of some of 
their difficulties. 

Sometimes they become vituperative. The follow- 
ing anonymous letter addressed to a speaker at a 
large gathering of teachers illustrates the failure pro- 
jection growing out of frustrations of this sort. 


What you had to offer last Friday Am [sic] at the 
General Session was quite limited and entirely in the 
abstract, nothing concrete. We are quite discouraged. 
There are things that you so-called big shots avoid en- 
tirely when you get up and give us some of your sage 
advice. They are: 1. What to do with 85 per cent of 
the failures who could have passed had they applied them- 
2, What to do with the few who cannot do the 
work. 3. How to handle hard disciplinary cases. 

You big shots give emphatic advice from the swivel 
chair or the platform. Come down to our firing line and 
see what results will be when you take care of the hot 
iron. You might be surprised how cockeyed some of your 


theories are.—Highly amused. 


selves. 


In this letter, we can overlook the name-calling as 
evidence of frustration and perhaps of a psychopathic 
personality. We can overlook the fact that the writer 
does not realize that at least a few people find them- 
selves in the swivel chair or on the platform because 
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of their suecesses on the “firing line,” handling the 


“hot iron.” We can also overlook the fact that this 
teacher is not professionally competent in dealin, 
with backward or rebellious pupils. Such terms 15 
“failures,” “could have passed had they applied they. 
selves,” “the work,” and “disciplinary cases” reveal , 
lack of professional understanding that it would x 
difficult now to supply. 

What we should not overlook, however, is the fae} 
that this teacher and, no doubt, many others are baffled 
by the problems they should be competent to handk 
because there is a hiatus between the theory, that 
is, the generalizations concerning procedure, and the 
operations, the instructional job. Their minds ay 
unstructured between these two poles. There js 
nothing there. 

We should, of course, be willing to admit at one 
that satisfactory treatment of some cases cannot be 
expected. The physician, no matter how skilled, can. 
not cure all diseases. There are bound to be some 
‘failures, no matter how expert we may be. We 
should, however, hold to the belief that the intelligent 
appreciation and use of educational theory produce 
consistency of behavior and reveals insights which ar 
ad-hoc handling of each case as it comes up cannot 
provide. We should reiterate that teaching is a pro 
fession, and those engaged in it cannot expect that 
their training should be merely trade training. No 
professional person can expect to be told what to do 
for each kind of situation that may arise. He must 
use judgment based on knowledge, and, more specific. 
ally he must be able to see how theory ean be adapted 
in various ways according to the circumstances. This 
does not mean that no techniques should be taught. 
In fact, the current emphasis or teacher “education,” 
important as that is, has resulted in a neglect of 
professional techniques that should be mastered before 
a teacher is turned loose upon innocent children and 
youth. 

Probably the majority of teachers, confronted with 
the problems indicated in the letter that was quoted 
would at once recognize the problem of standards, 
of motivation, of individual differences, of frustri- 
tion, and of rejection. Hypotheses would come 1 
their minds: Are the pupils failing or is the teacher! 
Should the lockstep be broken? Should work lb 
individualized? How can the eurriculum be & 
riched? Should scores and conferences be substi 
tuted for marks? Can guidance and counseling pt 
cedures be introduced? Can visiting teachers be sell 
out to discover what kinds of conflicts exist at home! 
Is there adequate provision for leisure-time interests’ 
And so on. Teachers who cannot operate on thi 
basis and have not been trained to take the step 
necessary to meet such difficulties should be consi 
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ered unqualified as practitioners and their licenses 
withdrawn. 

While there is no single solution to terminate the 
isolation of instruction from research and theory, 
there are two obvious possibilities. One is to improve 
the selection of personnel, with a rigid elimination 
of the mentally unfit from teaching and administra- 
tive positions. By the mentally unfit are meant the 
psychopathic personalities and those of dull normal 
intelligence, who, by reason of their lack of mental 
endowment, within their own field of specialization, 
are unable to generalize intelligently from data or to 
deduce logically from a generalization. Such people 
may become trained technicians perhaps, but they 
are unable to use the knowledge that is available to 
make the necessary judgments required by the mem- 
bers of a profession.* 

The general upgrading of those engaged in edu- 
cational work has been going on for some time. It is 
unfortunate that the present marks a slump owing 
chiefly to wartime dislocations. The part that in- 
ereased salaries must play immediately is generally 
recognized. Communities must somehow be brought 
to the realization that they will get the kind of 
teachers they pay for, and that a reduced budget is 
a poor economy when it buys them neurotic morons. 

The other suggestion relates to training. Well- 
prepared teachers know that it is impossible to obtain 
the knowledge of the individual, of society, and of 
the school, which they need for a proper handling of 
their work, or the techniques needed to impart the 
knowledge and skills they are expected to develop in 
their pupils, in the short training period now per- 
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mitted by law. The matter is further complicated by 
the futile attempt to make teachers on the master’s 
level contributors to research, instead of aiming 
directly at professional training. The professional 
program itself is sadly in need of repair. Courses 
in this and courses in that, chosen to avoid conflicts 
or at convenient times, are likely to leave large gaps 
in the training of teachers and administrators alike, 
and what is learned may or may not be of value. 
Much of what is now included in the professional 
training of teachers should probably be retained. 
But it is spotty, and there is not enough of it. 
Unfortunately, the human tendency to let well enough 
alone, the force of tradition, and the general com- 
placency of all concerned tend to oppose change. 
The incompetent make no demands for fear they may 
be forced out of their ruts to meet higher standards. 
That customers continue to appear is taken as prima- 
facie evidence that they are satisfied. The training 
schools will continue to offer what they have offered 
unless pressure is brought to bear on them. Just 
as war colleges have notoriously studied and taught 
the last war, so also does tradition dog the heels of 
the educational academician. 

Meanwhile, the isolation of policy, planning, re- 
search, and operations continues with a multitude of 
dislocations and inefficiencies trailing in its wake. It 
seems reasonable that it could be reduced, and three 
suggestions have been offered to this end: better 
selection of personnel, the introduction of a plan of 
multiple management, and improved professional 
training. 





ATTRACTING STUDENTS TO THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERVICE 
THE Committee on the Edueation of Teachers, ACE, 
devoted its February Newsletter to the imminent 
shortage of teachers for the elementary schools. We 
quote: 


It was the year 1946. From state after state came 
eports of an acute shortage of qualified persons to staff 
ie elementary schools, of the pitifully small number of 
tollege students and high-school youngsters who were pre- 
ring to teach. Now that the period of postwar (or 
vas it to be between-war) education was here, school 
eaders were finding that they must postpone once more 
he splendid, brave things that democracy’s schools were 
ving to do to bring about a finer world. The fields were 
ndeed white unto harvest but the skilled laborers were 
ew, tragically few. 

‘See the author’s ‘Teaching as a Profession,’’ Uni- 


bersity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 16:. 
‘23, November, 1944. 


Faced with grim reality, the American people and their 
educational leaders were displaying the usual variety 
of reaction. Some leaders were obviously indifferent; 
others were getting emotional release by belaboring an 
assortment of whipping boys: other teachers, ‘‘poli- 
ticians,’’ school boards, or simply an anonymous ‘‘they.’’ 
Many were calling on somebody else to do something, 
using education’s perpetual face-savers—publie addresses 
and professional literature. 

But some were doing something about attracting the 
best young people in America into the profession of 
teaching. 


The Newsletter continues with brief accounts of 
what is being done in various parts of the country 
to encourage young people to enter teaching. The 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, for 
example, has established a state-scholarship fund of 
$50,000 “to be used for the education of teachers” 
in the elementary schools of the state. The American 
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Association of University Women is urging members 
of local branches to interview the abler high-school 
pupils in an effort to draw them into the teaching 
service. Other organizations, such as businessmen’s 
service clubs, the American Legion, county farm bu- 
reaus, and at least one banker’s association, are taking 
this and other measures toward the same end. Ken- 
tucky seems to be the first state to organize and co- 
ordinate a state-wide program under the leadership 
of the state department of education. 

The measures listed have as their purpose attracting 
students into the work of teaching. Except for recog- 
nizing a generally favorable trend toward increased 
salaries, there seems to be little said or thought about 
making teaching in the lower schools an attractive 
career. The present writer returns again to harp on 
the need of a more nearly adequate social status for 
public-school teachers. We suggest a campaign among 
the various lay groups mentioned above urging the 
members of such their own 
daughters and especially their sons to enter the pub- 
lic-school service as a professional career. This would 
be really “doing something” toward a permanent solu- 
tion of the problem.—W. C. B. 


groups to encourage 


THE EDUCATIONAL DELEGATION TO 
JAPAN 


A Group of educators, headed by George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State Commissioner of Education, 
has been appointed by the Department of State to 
spend a month reorganizing the educational system of 
Japan. They go at the request of General MacArthur 
and have embarked for Tokyo from San Francisco. 
The other members of the group are: 

Virginia Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College, Columbia 
University ; Wilson M. Compton, president, State College 
of Washington (Pullman) ; George W. Diemer, president, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College (Warrensburg) ; 
Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) ; Willard E, Givens, secre- 
tary, NEA; Mildred McAfee Horton, president, Welles- 
ley College; Lieutenant Colonel T. V. Smith, professor 
of philosophy, and Leon Carnovsky, associate dean, Grad- 
uate Library School, the University of Chicago; David 
H. Stevens, Division of Humanities, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; William C. Trow, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Michigan; Harold Benjamin, 
director, Division of International Education, U. 8. Office 
of Education; George 8. Counts, professor of education, 
and I. L. Kandel, professor of comparative education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Roy J. Deferrari, 
secretary-general, the Catholic University of America; 
Kermit Eby, director of research and education, CIO; 
Ernest R. Hilgard, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University; Monsignor Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, director, department of education, National Catho- 
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M. 
lic Welfare Conference; Charles Iglehart, formerly th 
the staff of Union Theological. Seminary and a Methodig 
Episcopal missionary to Japan; Charles 8. Johnson, py. ” 
fessor of sociology, Fisk University (Nashville) ; Charl, I 
H. McCloy, professor of physical education, the Stat, 
University of Iowa; E, B. Norton, Alabama State Supe. 
intendent of Education; Pearl Wanamaker, Washingt I 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Enijy : 
Woodward, of the Georgia State Department of Bij. Ing 
cation. pro 

to § 

“EACH OF US WITH HIS OR HER RIGHT oa 
UPON EARTH” os 

ScHOOL anpD Society has received a report from the a 
Committee for Practical Democracy of the Atlantic City 
City Public Schools. It sets forth a threefold plan t Adv 
inculeate upon the rising generation those democratiy desig 
principles that are indispensable in the emerging ney pan 
world envisioned by men of good will. The member $0 21 
of the committee representing all divisions of the tion 
,public schools—primary, intermediate, and junior. Blizs 
senior high school—undertook (1) to find out what Com 
the schools could do “to condition the minds of BRP non 
pupils” for adult democratic living; (2) to seek efi I Coop 
tive means by which to put “such findings into oper HM recto; 
tion”; and (3) to execute co-operatively this “long. City) 
term program.” searel 
With the help of the Board of Education material Hi proc 
needed for study were purchased, and the committe By kK 
enlisted the co-operation of the Publie Library, s+ Bi so¢ja) 
cured the counsel of national figures in the field of BI Yor; 
“human interrelations,” and launched a questionnaire Design 
campaign among the local schools. Taking note of BR Woste 
the innumerable agencies now set up to break dow Aesthe 
prejudice and promote good will, the committee be Bi Ameri 
\lieves that it is the publie schools that should lay th BR Rduea 
foundation for a broader interpretation of the meat Doroth 
ing of democracy and build upon it an education! Hi the yo, 
structure that will serve the next generation by trait- P. Va 
ing youth now to meet the challenge of their day. (Trent 
Like the Springfield Plan, the Atlantie City progral BEM ciation 





J.) Mu 





centers upon “Edueation for Citizenship.” The worl 
















“tolerance” is taboo with the committee because ! In eo 
seems to connote “acceptance with apology.” The nid 
prefer the words “intercultural,” “interracial,” and tgs 
“interdenominational” in seeking an interpretation busine, 
the word “democracy.” 4 greeting 

The chairman of the three divisions of the publ Stimu 
schools are: Emma M. Graham, primary; Anna L BMto parti, 
Hunt, intermediate; and Nora M. Harris, juni! M@America 
senior-high-school. Purth 

Certainly this committee will have the indorseme! 4 greet 
of genuine lovers of democracy everywhere. We hit - - 
had too many pseudo democrats who say one thing _ 
and mean another, whose contributions to the det When 
cratic discipline have a political cast, or who 0 ards th 
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| the challenge of today with stupid resignation to an 
ontworn order.—N. W. ‘ 


IMPROVEMENT IN DESIGN OF GREETING 

CARDS AS A STEP FORWARD IN ART 

APPRECIATION 

} lLeapers in the fields of art and education are lend- 
| ing their support “to bringing about a constant im- 
provement in the illustrative arts as they are applied 
to greeting cards.” In the belief that greeting cards 
are “a form of social communication that plays an 
‘important role in maintaining and strengthening 
| America’s cultural life,” the Arts Bureau of Gartner 
}and Bender, Ine., 510 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, in January named the following persons as an 
Advisory Committee to work for improvement in the 
design of greeting cards and “to make clear the ex- 
panding opportunities to artists in a field which offers 
so great a degree of freedom of expression, applica- 
tion of technical skill, and substantial remuneration” : 
Elizabeth Burchenal, executive chairman, National 
Committee on Folk Arts of the United States; Ray- 
mond Baxter Dowden, assistant professor of design, 
Cooper Union (New York City); Juliana Foree, di- 
rector, Whitney Museum of American Art (New York 
City); Lloyd Goodrich, director, American Art Re- 
search Council; Arthur Hawkins, Jr., president, Art 
Directors Club; Ely Jacques Kahn, architect; Horace 
M. Kallen, dean, Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science, New School for Social Research (New 
p York City); L. Moholy-Nagy, president, Institute of 
Design (Chicago); Thomas Munro, professor of art, 
Western Reserve University, and editor, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism; Alfred G. Pelikan, 
American secretary, International Federation for Art 
Education, Drawing, and Art Applied to Industry; 
Dorothy Thornton, supervisor of industrial design in 
the vocational high schools of New York City; Dana 
P. Vaughan, director, School of Industrial Arts 
(Trenton, N. J.), and president, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation; and Beatrice Winser, director, Newark (N. 
J.) Museum. 

In co-operation with the committee, the bureau will: 


Provide to schools and classes of art, useful material 
Which will aid in the development of young artists 
equipped to apply the highest aesthetic standards to 
gteeting-card design. 

Stimulate a keener desire on the part of art students 
0 participate in an art form which serves the needs of 
America’s millions. 

Purther the application of research to the whole field 
t greeting-card themes, symbols, and designs with the 
‘im of developing further the usefulness of greeting 
ards as a means of mass social communication. 


When one contemplates the great mass of greeting 
ards that exhibit sueh vulgarity in color and design 
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and such a paucity of decent sentiment, it is encour- 
aging to note that one more group of commercial de- 
signers is taking steps to improve a medium that has 
such widespread influence on the taste and aesthetic 
appreciation of approximately “four billion” people. 
Surely it is part and parcel of an informal education 
of the masses that would contribute appreciably to 
that love of beauty which is akin to the love of 
truth.—L. R. B. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS OF THE AAC AND THE ACPA 

A YEAR ago at its Atlantie City meeting, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges elected two representa- 
tives of the College Public Relations Association, then 
known as ACPA, to serve on the Commission on Pub- 
lie Relations. Now the beginning is reported of what 
may be an important co-operative program in the field 
of educational public relations. We quote from a re- 
cent release: 

The two associations are establishing a counseling ser- 
vice in publie relations to be made available to member 
institutions of AAC as requested. This service will be 
afforded at the annual meeting of the association and at 
regional meetings when the demand warrants. In addi- 
tion the service will be provided for individual institu- 
tions at a moderate charge upon application. The coun- 
selors will be members of the College Public Relations 
Association who have recognized standing in their field. 

The Executive Committee of the CPRA has authorized 
co-operation by its members with the executive secretary 
and staff of the AAC in handling the publicity phases of 
the AAC’s public relations at its annual meeting. .. . 


AAC’s representatives on the Commission on Public 
Relations were: Francis P. Gaines, president, Wash- 
ington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.); Robert 
I. Gannon, president, Fordham University; Daniel L. 
Marsh, president, Boston University; Cloyd H. Mar- 
vin, president, the George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.); Raymond Walters, president, 
University of Cincinnati, chairman; and Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director. Representatives of the 
Public Relations Association were: Arthur L. Bran- 
don, director of information services, University of 
Michigan, president, ACPA; and W. Emerson Reck, 
director of public relations, Colgate University (Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.), past-president, ACPA. 


THE EASTER SEALS CAMPAIGN FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
THE Silver Anniversary of the National Society for 
Crippled Children, having headquarters in Chicago 
(11 S. La Salle St.), and 42 affiliated state societies 
will be celebrated by the thirteenth annual Easter 
Seals Campaign, March 21 to April 21. The services 
of this benevolent organization, founded by Edgar F. 
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Allen in memory of a son who died after a crippling 
accident, are designed to reach not only children, but 
crippled adults, including veterans. 

Among the activities of the society are: the National 
Personnel Registry, under the direction of a veteran, 
“a clearinghouse for hospitals, schools, and all organi- 
zations serving the handicapped,” and clinical aid for 
the spastie child in Washington, D. C., and in various 
states. 

The Easter Seals Campaign provides the funds for 
services that do not “duplicate the work of other pri- 
vate or publie agencies” and that are available to all 
crippled persons, regardless of age, race, or creed. 


THE SUMMER PROGRAM AT THE GEORGE 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

For students who are candidates for the M.S. in 
L.S. degree, several tuition scholarships will be avail- 
able for the summer quarter of 1946 in the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Background require- 
ments are: a bachelor’s degree from a standard four- 
year college or university and a certificate or degree 
for the first year of study in a library school ac- 
Ap- 
plications for the scholarships should be addressed to 
Louis Shores, director, Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville 4. 

Another feature of the summer program will be the 
10th annual Summer Conference on Reading, July 
8-13, which will give intensive consideration to the 


credited by the American Library Association. 


problems of reading instruction and related fields on 
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the elementary and high-school levels. The coury 
will carry credit for those desiring it but may lp 
audited without credit-course enrollment. The faeijj. 
ties of the Child Study Clinie will be available fo 
observation and training in clinical techniques. Sey. 
nar group meetings and individual conferences yjjj 
also be available, as will basic methods courses anj 
special laboratory activities. For further informatio, 
and bulletins, address Ullin W. Leavell, director, Chili 
Study Clinic, George Peabody College for Teachers 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

THE 1946 Ingersoll Art Calendar, featuring in color 
outstanding paintings by 12 high-school pupils, has as 
its purpose the promotion of public appreciation of 
student talent. The calendar is distributed by Scho. 
lastie Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
which has examined through its regional juries ap. 
proximately 50,000: paintings, poems, short stories 
and other compositions, and at the Art Awards finals 


‘in Pittsburgh in May will consider some 20,000 


entries. The Scholastie Awards, which include awards 
in art, writing, and music, offering, respectively, $11, 
020, $1,500, and $700 in eash prizes, has now become 
a national contest. 

Those eligible to compete are pupils from the 7th 
to 12th grades in any publie or private school in the 
United States or its possessions and Canada. For in- 
formation on how to present entries and on special 
and additional awards, address Scholarship Awards, 


Box 7380, Oakland P. O., Pittsburgh. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 

James A. McCain, recently released from the Navy, 
has been named president, Montana State University, 
to suceeed Ernest O. Melby, whose appointment as 
dean, School of Education, New York University, was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, June 9, 1945. 


Epaar C. Cumines, former assistant to the director 
of the Extension Division, Indiana University, has 
been appointed president, Central Normal College 
(Danville, Ind.), to sueceed P. R. Hightower. Dr. 
Cumings began his work, March 1, in a public-rela- 
tions post and will continue in this eapacity until 
Mr. Hightower’s resignation, June 7. 


Evan R. Couuins, former assistant dean, Graduate 
School of Edueation, Harvard University, assumed his 
post as dean, College of Education, Ohio University 
(Athens), February 1, succeeding T. C. MeCracken, 
whose retirement was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, December 15, 1945. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
the University of Cincinnati, February 28: Ernes 
Pickering, since 1925 a member of the staff, assume 
the deanship of the newly created College of Appliel 
Arts. The School of Applied Arts, which heretofore 
had been a division of the College of Engineering 
was given independent status several months 2g", 
and on February 25, the term “School” was changed 
to “College.” C. A. Joerger, professor of mecliat: 
ical engineering, who is serving as acting dean (Mart 
1—August 31), College of Engineering, will succeet 
Robert C. Gowdy in the deanship, September 1, wht 
the latter retires because of ill health. Howard Ke 
neth Justice, professor of mathematies, became assis 
ant dean and director of admissions, College of Eng: 
neering, March 1. Dorothea W. F. Ewers was © 
cently appointed lecturer in psychology. 


Unver date of February 16, the University © 

i ° hich 
Connecticut announced changes in staff among Ww 
are the following: Bert Hopkins, professor 0! “ 
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Indiana University, has been appointed professor of 
law and dean, School of Law; Thomas Archibald, 
associate professor of law; Lawrence C. Curtis, asso- 
ciate professor of vegetable gardening; Marion L. 
Whalin, associate professor (infirmary) ; Melvin Hof- 
stad, associate professor of animal diseases; Edward 
(. Boettiger, assistant professor of zoology; H. Otto 
Dahlke, assistant professor of sociology; Hugh S. 
Greer, assistant professor of physical education and 
freshman athletic coach; William H. Griggs, assistant 
professor of pomology; Paul Siegel and Robert 
Sproat, instructors in English; Sidney P. Albert, in- 
structor in philosophy; Laura Revel and Margaret 
Ryan, instructors and infirmary nurses; and James 
Clark, supervisor, Hartford Extension Center. The 
following are among those who have returned from 
military service: Reinhold A. Dorwart, associate pro- 
fessor of history; John H. Jacobson, associate pro- 
fessor of English; George E. McReynolds, associate 
professor of government; Richard H. Jaquith, in- 
structor in chemistry; and Edward W. Manchester, 
instructor in English. Everita Edes has resigned to 
accept a post in the Juilliard School of Musie (New 
York 27). 


Russett J. ZEscH, head of the department of sci- 
jences, Union Junior College (Cranford, N. J.), has 
been appointed assistant dean, to relieve Kenneth 
» Campbell MacKay, dean, of some of his administra- 
tive duties. 


In an effort to keep up with the administrative 
pdetail of caring for the increasing enrollment of 
students at the University of Toledo, the following 
members of the staff have been appointed to assistant 
deanships: Arvid T. Johnson, associate professor of 
history, to assist Raymond L. Carter, dean of ad- 
ministration; Wayne Dancer, professor of mathe- 
maties, to assist John D. Brandeberry, College of 
Engineering; Philip H. Henzel, professor of busi- 
hess administration, to assist Clair K. Searles, Col- 
lege of Business Administration; George A. Gullette, 
associate professor of English, to assist Andrew J. 
Townsend, College of Liberal Arts; M. Kathryn 
Schwab, appointed assistant professor of personnel, 
‘o assist Katherine Easley, dean of women; and 
Alford Archer, assistant professor of geography, to 
assist G. H. Orians, director of summer sessions. 


Dovctas M. Wurraker, professor of biology, Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed acting dean, 
School of Biological Seiences, to sueceed the late 
Charles Vineent Taylor, whose death was reported 
In ScHOOL AND Society, March 2. 


James A. Srormna, professor of political science, 
Who has been serving as director of studies for vet- 
fans, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has 
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been named director of the “first summer session in 
the 127-year history” of the university, to be held, 
July 8-August 29, in the interest of returned vet- 
erans. On March 5, the university inaugurated work 
in area studies, a major field of its new “core cur- 
riculum.” Richard F. W. Behrendt, whose appoint- 
ment as associate professor of international affairs 
was reported in ScHooL anD Society, November 17, 
1945, is giving four of the initial courses; David W. 
Trainer, Jr., of the department of geology, is giving 
the fifth. The core curriculum was planned as an 
offering for next September, but circumstances permit 
the opening of the area studies, which cover the cul- 
ture, history, geography, and social, political, and 
economic problems and resources of Russia, Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East, six months ahead 
of schedule. 


Cuar.es A. Lex, professor of education, Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis), was appointed, February 
6, director of a program of instruction “for all prop- 
erly qualified veterans and for some qualified stu- 
dents” who, for lack of facilities, cannot be accepted 
into the regular divisions of the university. Colonel 
E. K. Harrison has been named veterans’ adviser. 
The program, designed for “veterans who ranked in 
the middle third of their graduating classes, high- 
school graduates who may be lacking a few credits 
in particular subjects, and nongraduates with superior 
ability and service experience,” will carry regular 
credit courses. Veterans who have high grades at the 
close of the semester will receive consideration for 
admission to regular divisions. 


Arruur E. Wricut, former executive secretary of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology Alumni Associa- 
tion, has been named co-ordinator of veterans’ affairs 
at the institute to relieve John F. White, assistant 
dean of students, of his duties in connection with the 
veterans’ program. 


Frank M. Fuiercuer, Jr., USNR, who was recently 
released from service as a lieutenant commander and 
classification officer, Naval Training Station (Nor- 
folk), has been appointed director of the veterans’ 
counseling program, University of Michigan. Dr. 
Fletcher will also give courses in personnel psy- 
chology. 


Berry MICHEL, who is working toward her mas- 
ter’s degree in American history at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant to the director 
of admissions, Rockford (Tll.) College. 


G. D. Roxpsins, superintendent of schools, Still- 
water (Minn.), will become professor of education 
and head of the department, Simpson College (In- 
dianola, Iowa), June 30. 
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FRANK A. Forwarp, a member of the staff of the 
University of British Columbia, has been appointed 
head of the department of mining and metallurgy. 


THappEus L. MontGomery, former professor of 
obstetries and gynecology and head of the department, 
School of Medicine, Temple University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of obstetrics and gynecology and 
director of the division of obstetrics, Jefferson Med- 
ical College (Philadelphia), to succeed Norris W. 
Vaux, who is retiring in March. The department of 
obstetrics and the department of gynecology have 
C. Sheffey, 
gynecology, has been appointed professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology, head of the department, and director 
of the division of gynecology. 


been combined. Lewis professor of 


Roger G. BARKER, associate professor of psychology, 
Stanford University, has been appointed G. Stanley 
Hall professor of genetic psychology, Clark Univer- 
sity. 


Caprain C. M. Loutrit, USNR, who was recently 
released from his post as commanding officer of the 
Service School Command, Naval Training Center 
(Bainbridge, Md.), has been appointed professor of 
psychology and director of work in clinical psy- 
chology, the Ohio State University. 


Wir the opening of the spring semester, February 
13, at the University of Kansas, the following mem- 
bers of the staff returned to their duties after leaves 
of absence for war services: from the Army, Dome- 
nico Gagliardo, professor of economies; Arvid Jacob- 
son, assistant professor of design; A. J. Mix, pro- 
fessor of botany; Albert Palmerlee, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering drawing; J. B. Smith, professor 
of law; and E. H. Taylor, professor of zoology; from 
the Navy, Robert Dreyer, assistant professor of geol- 
ogy; and W. H. Shannon, associate professor of ac- 
counting; from the Manhattan Project, David Hume, 
assistant professor of chemistry; from the Kansas 
Legislative Council, W. R. Maddox, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science; and from the OPA, Alfred 
Seelye, assistant professor of economics. The return 
of G. B. Realey, professor of history, who had served 
as a major in the Army, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 15, 1945. 


FREDERICK C. LEONARD, professor of astronomy and 
chairman of the department, University of California 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed research associate 
in the newly established Institute of Meteorities, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, “in recognition of important 
personal contributions to meteorities as founder of the 
Society for Research on Meteorites and as editor of 
and contributor to the Journal of this society since its 
inception.” 
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THE following changes in staff are among thoy 
recently reported by the University of California: (), 
the Los Angeles campus, Paul H. Sheats, whose ap. 
pointment as administrative assistant to George y. 
Denny, Jr., moderator of the Town Hall of the Air, 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, September 3), 
1944, has been appointed associate director of [yj 
versity Extension and associate professor of edue. 

































































tion; Clifford S. Garner has been appointed assistay; * 
professor of chemistry; E. C. Voorhies, university * 
marshall; Alfredno Banos, Jr., associate professor of in 
physies; R. 8. Hilpert, associate professor of art, Co 
acting dean, College of Applied Arts; and W, § a 
Wellington, associate professor of decorative ar, i : F 
curator of the Art Gallery. On the Berkeley campy, Ch 
Harold Cherniss has been named professor of Greek: 
Edward L. Barrett, lecturer in jurisprudence; Lui. 
milla Patrick, lecturer in Slavie languages; Willian fe” 
McCoard, assistant professor of public speaking; \\, Hie" 
W. Middlekauff, assistant professor of entomology, Am 
‘Luis M. Alvarez and Edwin M. MeMillan have bee * 
promoted to professorships of physies. offi 
CoLONEL Cart W. HANSEN, former assistant super- - 
intendent of schools, Quincy (Ill.), who was in charg D 
of the Armed Forces Institute (Madison, Wis.), has ame '’° 
been appointed associate professor of educatioy, Nev 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. L 
THE following members of the staff of Marshal edu 
College (Huntington 1, W. Va.) have returned fron ime °° 
leaves of absence: John L. Martin, associate professor fie?" 
of Spanish and French, from a lieutenancy in the Los 
Army; Otto A. Gullickson, associate professor 0 J 
physical education, from foreign service with th #i@tron 
American Red Cross, since July, 1944; Frederick 4 BM (Ger 
Fitch, Jr., associate professor of physical education, R 
from a majorate in the AAF; Roy Straight, assistan! Nev: 
coach, from a lieutenancy, USNR, since April, 194 MM... 
and John L. Stender, assistant professor of Englisi, ship 
from a captaincy in the Army. John W. Creighto HMM)... 
has been appointed instructor in voice. Griff 







Epwarp A. WriGut, director of drama, whose leat? onti 


of absence from Denison University (Granville, Ohi) 


























for study in New York City was reported in ScH0tl al 
AND Society, October 20, 1945, has returned. Richart 
V. Morrisey, education service officer, Naval Traini BMRece; 
Center, Bainbridge (Md.), has been appointed s& J 
sistant professor of biological sciences. Moor 
Freverick T. Ror, USNR, former assistant | i 2 
rector of field services, New York State Educati0® p>, al 
Department, has been appointed educational direct! iver 
Public Education Association, New York City. Sar 
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Racne, E. Bryant, former director of physit! 
education, Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), vi 
has been serving with the American Red Cross in ™ 
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Mediterranean Theatre, is now serving in the Philip- 
pines as a hospital recreation worker. 


(Lark G. KUEBLER, president, Ripon (Wis.) Col- 
lege, has been named president of the recently organ- 
zed National Couneil of Churechmen, a group of more 
than 1,000 lay communicants of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh representing every state in the Union. 
The purpose of the council is to instruct the laity “in 
the fulness of the faith as held by the Anglican com- 
munion throughout the world, the Episcopal Church 
in this country, and as is contained in the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer.’” The headquarters of the eastern 
provinee is at 144 West 47th Street, New York 19; 
of the western province, at 1026 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 

fk, ADELAIDE HAHN, chairman of the department of 
classics, Hunter College (New York City), was re- 
cently elected president of the Linguistie Society of 
America for 1946. Miss Hahn, who was one of the 
founders of the society, is the first woman to hold 
office. She was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee (1930-34) and vice-president (1940-46). 


DororHy DELANY has been appointed administra- 
tive specialist in extension studies in home economics, 
New York State Education Department. 

LorENTZ I, HANSEN, former assistant professor of 
education, Boston University, has been appointed to 
teach courses in psychology and sociology in the de- 
partment of adult education of the city schools of 
Los Angeles. 


James B. WELLEs has announced that he will resign 
from his post as president, State Teachers College 
(Geneseo, N. Y.), August 31, after 12 years of service. 


Reuben C. THompson, dean of men, University of 


pNevada, who has been on leave of absence since last 


year because of ill health, has resigned from the dean- 
ship but will continue his service to the university as 
head of the department of philosophy. Robert S. 
Griffin, who has been acting dean in the interim, will 
continue in this post. 


E. C. Coker, professor of mathematics, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, has retired. 


Recent Deaths 


J. Wistey Moore, founder (1899) and principal, 
Moore’s Business College (Urbana, Ohio), succumbed 
oa heart attack while conducting a class, February 
pS, at the age of seventy years, according to word re- 
“ved by ScHoon AND Society, February 25. 


Saran SwerRIcK, professor emeritus of English 
lterature, Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), 
ed, February 18, Dr. Sherrick had served the col- 
ee for thirty years prior to her retirement in 1932. 
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Dwiceut C. Park, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
died, February 21, at the age of fifty-five years, ac- 
cording to a report sent to ScHooL aND Society by 
Al J. Kettler, director of publicity for the schools. 
Mr. Park, who died after a year’s illness, had been 
a member of the staff since 1919. 


MavriceE GRENVILLE Karns, formerly professor of 
horticulture and head of the department (1914-16), 
the Pennsylvania State College, died, February 25, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. After leaving 
academic work, Mr. Kains devoted himself to edit- 
ing and writing in the fields of gardening and fruit- 
growing. He published more than twenty-seven books, 
many of which attained a very wide circulation and 
went through several editions. One of his more recent 
books, “Five Acres and Independence,” is still a “best 
seller” in its field. 


Victor CLIFTON ALDERSON, former president, Colo- 
rado School of Mines (Golden), died, February 25, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Alderson had 
served as superintendent of schools (1885-87), Dublin 
(Ind.); instructor in mathematies (1887-93), Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago; professor of mathematics 
(1893-99), dean (1899-1903), Teachers College, and 
acting president (1900-01), Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology; and president (1903-13, 1917-24), Colorado 
School of Mines. Following his retirement from aca- 
demic work, Dr. Alderson served in various capacities 
in the commercial field of mining engineering. 


Hueu MacKenzig, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Rochester (N. Y.), suceumbed to a heart at- 
tack, February 26. Dr. MacKenzie, who would have 
been fifty-two years old, March 6, had served the 
university as instructor in history (1922-25), assistant 
professor (1925-29), junior professor (1929-34), and 
professor (since 1934). At the time of his death, 
he was writing a history of the papacy, a work for 
which the American Council of Learned Societies had 
subsidized several trips for research in the British 
Museum. 


JAMES CARLETON BELL, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, City College (New York), died of a coronary 
thrombosis, February 27, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Bell, who was a well-known psychologist, 
founder (1910) and managing editor (1910-20), The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, and founder 
(1918), New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Edueation, had served as instructor in Latin 
(1904-05), Boston Latin School; assistant in phi- 
losophy (1905-06), Harvard University; instructor in 
experimental psychology (1905-07), Wellesley Col- 
lege; professor of educational psychology (1907-12) 
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and professor of psychology and education (1916- 
24), Brooklyn Training School for Teachers; pro- 
fessor of the art of teaching (1912-16), University 
of Texas; and professor of education (192443), City 
College. 

ELLIs FULLER LAWRENCE, dean, School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, University of Oregon, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 27, at the age 
Dean Lawrence, who organized 
the school in 1914, had served since that time as its 
director. 


of sixty-six years. 


Orto P. Prrerson, former assistant professor of 
German, City College (New York), died, February 27, 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Peterson, who 
was born in Russia, came to the United States in 1925 
to lecture at the invitation of the U. S. Government. 
He served as lecturer in literature (1928-29), New 
York University, and at City College (1929-42). 

Maurice Henry Rosinson, professor emeritus of 
economics, University of Illinois, died, February 28, 
at the age of eighty years. After serving for several 
years as superintendent of schools in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, Dr. Robinson went to Dartmouth 
College as assistant in political science. He also 
served as a fellow and instructor in economies at 
Yale University. In 1902, he became professor of 
economies, University of Illinois, and remained until 
his retirement in 1933. 


THE REVEREND JAMES A. Murpnry, §8.J., teacher of 
history and English, Fordham University Preparatory 
High School, died, February 28, at the age of forty- 
five years. Father Murphy had: served as a teacher 
in Woodstock (Md.) College and Canisius High 
School (Buffalo), and professor of Latin and Eng- 
lish literature (1938-41), St. Peter’s College (Jersey 
City, N. J.), before going to the preparatory school. 

ALBERT NOELTE, professor of music and chairman 
of the department of theory, Northwestern University, 
died, March 2, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. 
Noelte, who was born in Bavaria, came to the United 
States in 1900 and, after teaching violin privately for 
twenty years, became dean of the Institute of Music 
and Allied Arts, a post that he held until 1932. In 
1934, he joined the staff of Northwestern University. 


Corresbondence 
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Wa.ter JosepH O’Connor, professor of economic 
and registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, Georg, 
town University (Washington, D. C.), succumbed i 
a heart attack, March 2, at the age of fifty year 
Dr. O’Connor had served the university as registry 
(since 1923), instructor in economies (1924-26), x. 
sistant professor (1926-29), associate professo 
(1929-31), professor (since 1931), and head of the 
department of social sciences (1931-34). 










THE REVEREND JoHN T. MoGrory, S.J., a forme 
teacher of classics in Boston College and in & 
Peter’s College (Jersey City), died, March 2, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. 








Epwarp NEWELL BristTou, chairman of the boar 
of Henry Holt and Company, died, March 2, at the 
age of eighty-five years. Mr. Bristol, who had taught 
school in Litchfield (Conn.) before joining the con- 
pany in 1882, was said to have been “the first pub. 









interviewing professors on their textbook needs.” His 
first work was concerned with developing a list of 
textbooks for schools and colleges, and he initiated 
many series of textbooks, including “The America 
Historical Series.” 
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THE U. S. Maritime Commission as a part of its : 


educational program, which is “designed to explain the 
relationship between a sound Merchant Marine ani 
our national economy and defense,” has published the 
first issue of “Our Merchant Fleet,” a poster-letter 
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containing detailed information about the history ani 
operation of the Merchant Marine. It may be used by ‘ 
schools, clubs, and other study groups, and may lt he 
obtained from the division of information, Maritim ey 
Commission, Washington 25. “ 
THE New York Public Library in January published hurel 
its annually revised list, “Books for Young People’ hode 
The books are grouped under more than 50 headings wm 
“ranging from atomic energy and television to books larily 
of all countries” including history, music, poet), me’ | 
sports, and humor. The list is free if ealled for, * hey 
will be mailed on request for 10 cents. cs | 
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“FEDERAL AID FOR RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS”: 
COMMENTS ON FATHER WISE’S 
DISCUSSION 


THE discussion of Federal aid for religious schools 
by John E. Wise, S.J., Schoo. anp Society, Decem- 
ber 8, 1945, is deserving of more than passing atten- 
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tion. All problems and frictions in our body politit 
whether they be political, economic, social, or reli: 
ous, should be brought into the open. They need . 
be discussed in the spirit of fairness, light, and muti 
respect if they are ever to be solved. ; 

The most significant point made by Father Wis, 
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jn my opinion, is that Federal or state aid for re- 
Jigious schools is entirely separate from the question 

f the union of chureh and state. Let us grant that 
noint. Then why not divide public funds, contributed 
to by all through taxation, between public schools and 
hose religious groups that prefer separate schools for 
heir children, as is done in a number of other coun- 
ries? Grant even that this would be democratic, as 
Father Wise contends, is there still something to be 
said on the other side? In my opinion there is. 

The other side fears that giving publie funds to 
parochial schools would constitute a threat against the 
basic unity of our society, that it would divide our 
ociety into factions based on dogmatic religious 
reeds. Among the groups adhering to such creeds, 
prejudices are always latent. To the extent that the 
hildren of these groups are segregated into separate 
chools, these prejudices become overt and lead to 
friction. 

Up to a certain point society is benefited by diver- 
sity, but when that point is passed trouble develops. 
The diversities that cause trouble appear to be those 
hat constitute serious obstacles to social assimilation. 
These may be either cultural or physical, such as theo- 
ogical convictions on the one hand and skin color and 
facial features on the other. Credal differences that 
rannot be resolved by reason are especially prone to 
engender prejudice and strife. Being based on dogma, 
puthority, and institutional inflexibility, they are al- 
host beyond the reach of liberal education. It is just 
his charaeteristie of religious differences that causes 
he demand for separate schools, which then in turn 
bggravate the differences. 

The only way out of this difficulty that I ean see 
s to leave eredal differences to the insight and con- 
ience of the individual and to have the churches 
place primary emphasis on the ways of life for which 
Bley stand. That end has been attained by our liberal 
hurches, and it works well. Religion is basically a 
hode of life that enlists a person’s enthusiasm, con- 
iction, and wholehearted support, and only secon- 
larily a matter of intellectual creed. These creeds 
have very little direct bearing on one’s mode of life. 
They always have varied and they always will vary 
tom person to person, from youth to maturity, and 
tom age to age. The attempt to control them in the 
‘ligious field, as in the political field, requires 
thought police,” and the end attained is always ac- 

mpanied by stagnation, friction, and hypocrisy. 

ath in the individual, in high ‘ideals, and in full and 
tee educational opportunity leads to a far more 
holesome outeome. 


Committees against intolerance may mitigate re- 


tal g . . 
sus prejudices somewhat but they cannot cure 


em. Only full intellectual freedom, the elimination 
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of indoctrination in childhood, untrammeled inquiry, 
and education in the light of that inquiry can effect 
a cure. 

Although the sharing of tax money by parochial 
schools may be quite distinct from the union of church 
and state, persons who believe in full separation never- 
theless fear that this sharing would undermine separa- 
tion. First it is exemption from taxation, next it is 
sharing in tax funds, and next it is something beyond. 
It is proverbial that a camel does not stop with get- 
ting his nose under the tent. 

These are the main reasons why the friends of the 
publie school, our social balance wheel, and of social 
unity are opposed to the sharing of public funds with 
private or parochial schools. There are, however, sev- 
eral statements in Father Wise’s discussion that call 
for attention. 

When Father Wise refers to our publie school as 
the “secular, irreligious school,” he lays himself open 
to serious objection. This is an example of argument 
by ‘prejudice instead of argument by evidence, and 
it is not the only instance in his article where the term 
“irreligious” is used prejudicially. 

Friends of the publie school do not think of this 
school as irreligious, which has come to mean anti- 

They do not even think of it as nonre- 
They think of it as being merely nonsec- 
tarian. This school is staffed by a corps of high- 
minded, ethical, patriotic people and the school re- 
flects their spirit. In one of the best senses of the 
term, the publie school is splendidly religious. 

Again, when Father Wise refers to the opening of 
the San Francisco Conference without formal prayer 
as a victory for the irreligious, he invites further 
objection. Those who believe in publie prayer, which 
certainly does not include all Christians, might have 
lorded it over the others, but they were willing to sub- 
ordinate themselves for the good of the whole. They, 
or the leaders in charge, acted in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the golden rule. Far from being 
a victory for the irreligious, it was an act in harmony 
with our best religious traditions. 

On what basis Father Wise came to say “non-tax- 
supported secondary schools still enroll two fifths of 


religious. 
ligious. 


“our children of high-school age” I am unable to make 


out. According to the U. S. Office of Education fig- 
ures, the secondary-school pupils of the United States 
in 1942 were divided as follows: In publicly supported 
schools, 6,420,544; in privately supported schools, all 
grouped together, 512,721. This gives private schools 
just under 7.4 per cent of the total instead of 40 per 
cent. 
W. C. RUEDIGER 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 











“FEDERAL AID FOR RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS” 

JouHN E. Wisk, 8.J., in ScHoot anp Society, De- 
cember 8, 1945, puts the case well for Senate Bill 
717 or some similar proposal. His argumentum ad 
democratiam in support of Federal aid for “non- 
public” schools set the caution signal for me by a 
certain logical deftness apparent, but I confess that 
immediately the dictum of William James, in his 
“Will to Believe,” came to my mind—his ready in- 
options that not “genuine 
options.” The situation, thinks the writer, is as if 
Crusoe might say to Man Friday, “You have my per- 
mission to build another St. Paul’s here on the Island 
But Friday, merely a converted 





stances of are false 


’ 


—a grand ideal.” 
savage and unacquainted with John Locke or any 
other British logician, would apprehend the difficulty 
and attend to his fishing. 

The academie sponsor of Federal aid has put the 
case well. I write as one who, for a lifetime, has ob- 
served some of the risks of educational efforts in a 


» . . * 
college of liberal arts having Protestant support. 


(The risk is not wholly financial.) Teaching under 
such auspices has had its compensations, but the 
future may lead through a land of fens, bogs, dens, 
and shades of death for not a few schools of high 
excellence. 

What does our sponsor of 8717 propose? The 
answer is, Federal aid—Federal, because our locally 
controlled schools are so completely regulated by state 
constitutions and statutes that to break through these 
would be another Siegfried Line effort. But support 
of genuine democracy, so runs the argument, would 
impel Congress to permit the use of Federal funds, 
even by schools having religion in their curricula. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is true that the Ordinance of 
1787, with its “religion and morality” clause, favors 
slightly such a policy, and it is known that even the 
First Amendment is passive toward it; and further, 
monument-inseribed legend is 


Jefferson’s famous 


Research. 
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aimed at religious tests for voting and citizenship gyj 
not at free-will taxing by the state for religious ej) 
cation. 

To bring the present writing to a conclusion othe 
than what has already been implied, which jis thy 
emphasis on morality and religion is too precious jy 
education to be allowed to languish through the por. 
erty of those supporting it, and approving the author; 
zeal and skill as a defender of democracy, I shouj 
like to suggest some argumentative supports stil] per. 
tinent : 













First, what practical guarantees can be given that Fei. 
eral support of education (as proposed) will be withhej 
from fly-by-night teaching efforts, from weak schook 
weak teachers, and weak thinking? The ground propow 
for expenditure of funds is aid to sound education, wher 
education in religion and morality is a part of the py. 
gram. What are the guarantees by a nonpolitical com. 
mission or supervisor? 

Second, where is the writer who has access to figura 
showing the school population likely to be affected, is 
location (rural or urban), the total money probably to k 





































involved, and the average expenditure of funds? 0. 
A word might be said about continued guarantes 3 
of independence of teaching in aided schools, but this 5 
I am willing to let pass. 3 
I write thus because of the evident loading of pub- 8. 
lic opinion against such a change of policy as thi 20. 
implied by the recent article, making the raising of: 22, 
billion dollars to start a war a small transaction by 24, 
comparison—to say nothing about the holding of tle - 
inside track by a score of causes anxious for a sib 
sidy, and these extend from the needs of the aged ani 
unhospitalized to the caging of several of our lary 2. 
and unharnessed rivers. - 
If some of these specified difficulties can be satis 35. 
factorily explained, I say more power to democrat. x 
Wm. B. TxHowas ‘0, 

JAMESTOWN, N. D. e 
43. 

44. 

45. 

46, 

47. 

48, 





THE SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH IN RELA- 
TION TO EDUCATIONAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC INDICES! 


THEORETICALLY it might be expected that each of 
the 48 states would have the same proportion of high- 
school seniors with superior scientific aptitude. Yet 
the results in the annual Science Talent Search for 
four years indicate that this is not the case. At least, 
certain states have produced winners in far greater 


1 The opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writers and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the naval service at large. 









numbers than would be expected on the basis of ri 
dom sampling, and likewise other states thus far have 
never produced winners. 

The nation-wide Science Talent Seareh—now in 
fifth year—is conducted by Seience Clubs of Ament 
and adminstered by Science Service, with the Suet 
Scholarship awards financed by the Westingho® 
Electric Corporation. Detailed accounts of the selet 
tion procedures have been published elsewhere.’ 


2H. A. Edgerton and 8. H. Britt, American or 
31, 55-68, and 263-265, 1943; in ‘‘Science and the ft 
ture,’’? Washington, D. C.: Science Service, 1943, | 
115; Occupations, 22: 177-180, 1943; Science, 99: 
320, 1944: 
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Three facts should be emphasized again, however. Nevertheless, aceording to averages of the first, 
the names of the contestants and the geographical second, third, and fourth Science Talent Searches, 17 
Iocalities represented are not known by the judges in states have had contestants in the Honors Group (40 
Ielecting the 300 Honorable Mentions, or the 40 Trip-Winners and 260 Honorable Mentions per year) 
Vashington Trip-Winners. Likewise no questions in proportions greater than might be expected on the 

garding either race or religion have ever appeared basis of the number of high-school seniors in these 
n any of the examination blanks or any of the other states. These states—not ranked in order, but ar- 


TABLE I 


)ISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF Honors Group (40 TRIP-WINNERS AND 260 HONORABLE MENTIONS PER YEAR) IN THE FrRst 
Four SCIENCE TALENT SEARCHES 








6 
Percentage 
that Average 
Total Total No. Average No. No. of High- No. in Honors 
State* Total Honorable in Honors in Honors School Group is of 
Winners Mentions** Group for Group per Seniors in No. of High- 
4 Years Year State*** School Seniors 
(Col. 4 divided 
by Col. 5) 





2 


New Hampshire .. 0.0581 


New York 
Wisconsin 
Montane 
Wyoming 
Vermont 
Illinois 

New Jersey 
Ohio 

North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Pennsylvania 
New Mevico 
Arizona 
Washington 
Connecticut 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Maine 
Delaware 
Nevada 
C.lifornia 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Florida 

Idaho 
Maryland 
Indiana 

Rhode Island 
lowa 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Mississippi 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
South Dakota 
Virginia 
Texas 
Tennessee 
Michigan 

Utah 

Alabama 
Louisiana 
South Carolina .... 
North Carolina .... 
Arkansas 


we 
Pm ma comatct 


wWlaANnonoubPNSSSCONObibiva 


hoe bo 
~) 
AAAS ASASSAAAS S OOMOAaAaAHS 


to 


RoR ORO C00 
NASSAR EOE 


Hee DS 


—s 


~] 


0.0110 
0.0108 
0.0101 
0.0095 
0.0092 
0.0085 
0.0085 
0.0084 
0.0080 
0.0068 
0.0057 
0.0053 
0.0046 
0.0019 
0.0017 


f 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


) 
36. 


ROR D DP AWCDWOADORAR 


1,030 1,188 ‘ 1,274,450 








*The 17 states listed in italics have had contestants in the Honors Group in proportions greater than expected on the 
asis of the numbers of high-school seniors in these states. 

**In 1942 there were 262 instead of 260 Honorable Mentions. 

*** Figures in column 5 are for 1941-2, except for Colorado and Kansas which are 1940 figures. 

**** Also, the District of Columbia had 2 Trip-Winners in 1944, and Honorable Mentions as follows: 1 in 1942, 2 in 


943, 3 in 1944, and 6 in 1945. 
orms used for selection purposes. Finally, the Sci- ranged geographically are: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
ie Talent Search so far as possible has been equally Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
publicized in all states each year; that is, announce- Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
‘nts and contest rules have been sent to every high ‘ ; 

3 See Edgerton and Britt, Science Education, 28: 228- 


thool sie : ss ; 
s on He condary school in the country—public, 231, 1944, for results by states in the first three Science 
rochial, and private. Talent Searches. 
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Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Washington, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. (The District of Columbia is also 
in this category, but is not included in the present 
study.) 

The distribution by states for 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
1945 of the Honors Group is shown in Table I. Six 
states, New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and California, have placed one or 
more among the 40 Trip-Winners in each of the four 
Science Talent Searches. 

Table I also indicates the rank order of the states 
in the Science Talent Search, based on the percentage 
that the average number in the Honors Group per 
year is of the number of high-school seniors in each 
state. Thus, New Hampshire and New York stand 
first and second, with 0.0581 per cent and 0.0559 per 
cent respectively; and North Carolina and Arkansas 
47th and 48th, with 0.0019 per cent and 0.0017 per 
cent respectively. 

Another way of stating this is as follows: Ideally, 
it might be assumed that the number in the Honors 
Group selected from each state should vary according 
to the number of high-school seniors in that state. 
For example, in a state with 10 per cent of the high- 
school seniors of the country, one might expect to 
find approximately 10 per cent of the Honors Group. 
But this is not the case. In New York, for example, 
with 10.13 per cent of the high-school seniors of the 
United States, 10.13 per cent of 300 in the Honors 
Group would have meant 30.39 boys and girls in the 
Honors Group from New York. Yet, actually, New 
York has produced an average of 72.25 in the Honors 
Group! New Hampshire, with only 0.34 per cent of 
the high-school senior population, and theoretically 
expected to contain in her borders an average of only 
1.02 per year in the Honors Group, has placed an 
average of 2.50 contestants per year in this group. 

At the opposite extreme, Arkansas has 1.11 per 
cent of the high-school population. Therefore, the 
expectancy is an average of 3.33 contestants per year 
in the Honors Group. Arkansas has actually had only 
one honorable mention in the four years of the con- 
test, so that her average is not 3.33 in the Honors 
Group, but only 0.25. 

It seemed possible that the rank order of all 48 
states with respect to the results of the Science Talent 
Search might bear significant relationships to various 
educational and economic indices for the states. The 
following nine variables were obtained, and the rank 
orders for the 48 states found for each of the nine: 

1. Teachers’ Salaries refers to the average salary of 
all public-school teachers, supervisors, and principals, 
based on final data for 1939-40 from the U. S. Office 
of Education.‘ 

4 NEA Research Bulletin, 20: 4, September, 1942, Fig- 
ure IV, p. 129. 
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2. Number Enrolled in Public High Schools jg jy, 
each 1,000 persons aged 14 to 17, based on final « 
rollment data for 1939-40 from the U. S. Office ,; 
Education, and on final population data for April | 
1940, from the Bureau of the Census.® 

3. Expense per Pupil refers to expense of pubiiy 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil in aye. 
age daily attendance, representing averages of expe. 
ditures in 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940, based on dat, 
from the U. S. Office of Education.® 

4. Median Years School Completed indicates th 
years of school finished by persons 20 years of a 
and over, by age groups, in 1940, based on data froy 
the Bureau of the Census.’ 

5. Lack of Educational Deficiencies means (in 1. 
verse order) the rate of incidence of mental and edy. 
cational deficiency as principal defect of registrants 
for military service, per 100 registrants examined, 
April, 1942, to March, 1943.* 

6. Income per Person refers to the population age 
20 to 64, based on estimates of total income payments 
for 1940 from the United States Department of Con- 
merce, and on final population data for April 1, 194, 
from the Bureau of the Census.°® 

7. Per Capita Sales means retail sales for 194), 
based on data from the Bureau of the Census.’ 

8. Telephones per 1,000 Population means the nun- 
ber for 1937, based on data from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

9. Circulation of National Magazines is based 
figures for 18 nationally advertised magazines pe 
1,000 population for 1940, based on data of the Bureau 
of the Census and Audit Bureau of Circulations.” 

Rank-order coefficients of correlation were col- 
puted for all 45 possible pairs. These are shown 
Table II. The first column of this table shows 3 
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consistently positive relation between the Honors 1 
the Science Talent Search and the other nine vat 
ables. Although these correlations are small, the ' 
is + .50 or above with six of the nine variables: (3) 
expense per pupil; (5) lack of educational deficiex 
cies; (6) income per person; (7) per-capita sales; 
(8) telephones per 1,000; and (9) circulation of mu 
tional magazines. 

The intercorrelations of the nine educational an 
economic variables with respect to each other, show 








5 Ibid., Figure V, p. 130. 

6 The information is taken from, ‘‘ Education—an Ih- 
vestment in People,’’ published by the Committee @ 
Education 1944-45 of the U. S. Chamber of Commer 
and summarized in The Journal of the NEA, 34: 7 
1945. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., ftn. 4, Figure IX, p. 136. 

10 Op. cit., footnote 6. 

11 bid, 

12 Tbid. 
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TABLE II 
RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC INDICES SHOWN IN TABLE I 








per 


0: Science Tal- 
ent Search 
1: Teachers’ 
Salaries 
: No. Enrolled 
in Public 
High School 
8: Expense 
Pupil 


2 


of National 
Magazines 


School Com- 
pleted 
cation Defi- 
Person 

per 1,000 


Sales 
: Circulation 


4: Median Yrs. 
5: Lack of Edu- 
6: Income per 

: Per-Capita 
8: Telephones 


9 





0: Science Tal- 
ent Search 
: Teachers’ 
Salaries 
: No. Enrolled 
in Public 
High School 
2; Expense 
per Pupil 
: Median Yrs. 
School Com- 
pleted 
: Lack of Edu- 
cational Defi- 
ciencies 
: Income per 
Person i .90 
: Per-Capita 
Sales F 83 
: Telephones 
per 1,000 , 73 
): Circulation of 
National Maga-_ ——.58 44 


zines 


ib 

I) 
a & 
- 
Aaa 
a2 a ®& 


co i: if 
a ao - 
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in the remaining columns of Table II, are all positive 
pnd many are quite high. The range of these thirty- 
six correlations is +.44 to +.94, and 31 of them are 
+ .60 or higher (ef. Table II). The association of low 
educational standards with low economic indices is of 
interest. 

Conclusions: 1. The average number of contestants 
elected for the Honors Group (i.e., Trip-Winners and 
Honorable Mentions) in the Science Talent Search is 
hot proportional in each state to the number of high- 
chool seniors. 

2. Low, positive correlations (from +.38 to + .59) 
bxist between the results of the Science Talent Search 
i the 48 states for the first four years—as indicated 
by the number of Trip-Winners and Honorable Men- 
ions for each state—and each of nine educational 
nd economie indices for these states. In other words, 
ese variables have a small but consistently positive 
lationship to the results of the Science Talent 
Search, 

3, There are rather high, positive correlations 
long these nine educational and economic variables 

ith respeet to each other. This means that high 

jucational and eeonomie standards in the states tend 
be associated, and likewise that low educational 

d eeonomie standards tend to be related. 

4. The degree of relationship between the results of 

te Science Talent Search for the first four years 

bnsidered as one variable, and various possible com- 
inations of the other educational and economic in- 
lees taken as the other variable, would not be much 

Feater than the degree of relationship between the 


first variable and any one of the other indices con- 
neniee tinea Haroip A. EDGERTON 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES SERVICE, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
StTevarRT HENDERSON Britt 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, USNR, 
Navy Dept., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The ABC’s of Public Relations for Recreation. Pp. 64. 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 1946. 85¢. 

A primer for the recreation worker. 
* 

AYER, FRED C. A Study of High School Spelling Vocabu- 
lary. Pp. 128. The Steck Co., Austin, Texas. 1945. 
$2.50 (cloth), $2.00 (paper). 

Includes 15,542 words alphabetically arranged with com- 
— data from the Thorndike, Horn, and Betts word 





Boletin del Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional. 

No.1. Pp. 135. Lima, Peru. 1945. 
. 

Bus, V-ANNEVAR. Endless Horizons. Pp. 182. Ameri- 

ean Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington 8. 1946. $2.50. 
This book, which brings together for the first time the most 
significant recent papers, official reports, and articles by 
Dr. Bush, will be released on his fifty-sixth birthday, 
March 11. 


Vol. IV, 


CHENEY, FRANCES (compiled by). Universal Military 
Training: A Selected and Annotated List of References. 
Pp. 138. The Library of Congress, Washington 25. 
1945. 

Copies are not available for distribution to individuals but 
libraries may obtain free copies on application to the In- 
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formation and Publications Office, the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25. Published in March. 


Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University. Pp. 20. Detroit Public 
Schools. 1946. 

A statement on the general framework of the study, which 
is supported by the William Volker Charities Fund, Inc., 
prepared by the staff of the study, Stanley E. Dimond, 
director. 

* 

‘*Course of Study in Latin for the High Schools of Vir- 
ginia.’’ Bulletin of the State Board of Education. 
Vol. XXVII, No.6. Pp. 258. Published by the board. 
1945. 

s 


The Defenses of Peace, Part I. Department of State 
Publication 2457, Conference Series 80. Pp. 31. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 10¢. 
Documents relating to the UNESCO. 

* 


Elementary Courses in the Humanities. Stan- 
ford University Press. 1945. $2.00. 
Report of the third annual conference held by the Stanford 
School of Humanities, July 26-28, 1945. 

e 


Occupations: A Selected List of 
Pamphlets. Pp. 240. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52. 1946. $2.25. 

The author has selected from several thousand pamphlets 
1,000 titles of a nature that will enable the applicant to 
select a suitable position. The pamphlets are described, 
and price, publisher, and date of publication are given. 


HAAs, Louis J. Colonial Lanterns Made of Waste and 
New Materials. Unpaged. Published by the author, 
3 Gedney Terrace, White Plains, N. Y. 1946. 70¢. 

A graphic self-instructional craft textbook containing 
original designs. The technique is explained by many 
detailed drawings and patterns. 


« 
HAL, Epwarp T. Man: The Creator. Unpaged. Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts, 221 W. 57th St., New 


York 19. 1945. 10¢. 
With a foreword by Eileen Garrett. 


Pp. 146. 


FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. 


HARRINGTON, JANICE B. (compiled by). Untwersal Milt- 
tary Training: A Selected and Annotated List of. Ref- 
erences. Pp. 118. The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25. 1945. 

See CHENEY above for availability. 
published in September. 


This is a supplement 
oe 


Kretty, Mary. New Worlds to Live. Pp. 152. Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, Empire State Building, New York 
1 1946. $1.00. 

Third edition of a book list of Catholic material, meeting 
good literary standards, available for young people. Illus- 
trated and well indexed. 


Personnel Work: A Survey of Current Trends. Pp. 33. 

Western Personnel Service, 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. 50¢. 
Prepared in co-operation with the Southern California 
Committee for Economic Development by a special com- 
mittee of active personnel workers in industry, govern- 
ment, and education in the Los Angeles area. It pre- 
sents a picture of wartime changes in this profession and 
their effect on the duties, demand and supply, and quali- 
fications of personnel workers. 
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Picture Stories from American History. Part II, The 
Period of Colonization and Independence.’’ Pp, 55 
Educational Comics, Ine., 225 Lafayette St., New Yor 
12. 1946. 10¢ (special rates for quantities for school. 
room use). 

Part I, “The Period of Discovery and Exploration,” Was 
listed in ScHOOL AND Society, November 17, 1945, 
+ 


Radar on Wings. Illustrated. Pp. 32. 
tion, Philadelphia. 1945. 
“This booklet makes public for the first time the Salient 
facts about the corporation’s development and productiq, 
of airborne radar equipment for the U. S. Army and Navy,” 


Stuart, JOHN. ‘‘Wings over America.’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 114, Pp. 31. Public Affairs Committe. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 10¢. 


Thorndike-Century Beginning 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 


Phileo Corpors. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE. 

Dictionary. Pp. 645. 
1946. $1.60. 
First published in a limited edition in 1945, this dictionary 
has been prepared for children in Grades 4 and 5. It may 
well be considered as a textbook for it combines two factor 
necessary to the development of dictionary skills: (1) , 
systematic program of dictionary lessons and exercises for 
the pupils, to prepare them for (2) the immediate use of 
the dictionary. 
F e 

WENTWORTH, CHESTER K. Geographic Variation in An. 
nual Rainfall on Oahu. Research Publication No. 2. 
Pp. 14. University of Hawaii. 1946. 


WILLCOcKSON, MARY (editor), AND ERNEST Horn (con 

sultant). Social Education for Young Children in th 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. Curritulum Series, 
No. 4. Pp. 119. National Council for the Socid 
Studies, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, 1946, 
$1.00. 
Brings together into a single volume the most important 
primary grades; “designed to acquaint kindergarten and 
primary teachers with the best present-day thinking i 
regard to purposes, materials, and procedures.” 


WE regret that two typographical errors occurred in lis 
ing ODELL and StuartT’s Principles and Techniques fit 
Directing the Learning of Typewriting, February %. 
Of course, the publisher is D. C. Heath and Co., aul 
they are still in good ‘‘health.’’ 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association Aes 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
GUY E. SNAV 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cinciss# 
Y, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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